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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Swarthmore College has now been open for 
students ten years,and is entering, under 
favorable auspices, upon its second decade. 
The first class was graduated in 1873, four 
years after the opening of the College, and 
the whole number of graduates up to the 


present time is seventy-one. This body of 
Alumni, by the character and influence of 


the individuals of which it is composed, as it 
increases from year to year, will speak more 
for the College than any advertisements or 
published Annual Reports. The time is fast 
approaching when these young men and wo- 
men, having been taught the value and the 
needs of the College by their personal ex. 
perience within its walls, will become a highly 
important influence in its general manage- 
ment. It should also be borne in mind that 
the work of the College is not to be estimated 
merely by the number, or even by the char- 


acter of its graduates, but by the influence | Sch 


which it has exerted upon all who have been 
under its care. The whole number of stud- 
ents who have been in attendance during the 
ps ten years is 1,335, of whom 781 were 
oys and 554 girls. Many of these have 
spent four or five years in the College and 
Preparatory Schools, and some as many as 
seven or eight years. A very considerable 
portion of the whole number have been 
Friends, and at the present time, cf the 265 
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previous year, about one half, are children of 
Friends. 

Of the students in attendance the present 
year, an unusually large number are in the 
College, or the upper class of the Preparatory 
School, there being 75 in Class A, and 120 in 
the College Classes. As Friends’ schools are 
established throughout the limits of our So- 
ciety, and supplied with teachers competent 
to organize them upon a proper basis, and 
thus to do at home the earlier preliminary 
work required for admission to the College, 
more and more will apply for admission to 
Class A, or to the Freshman Class, and it is 
believed that thus, in a few years, many who 
cannot now afford the expense of sending 
their children from home, to go through both 
the Preparatory School and the College 
Classes, will be able to send them until gradu- 
ation, beginning at once with the Freshman 
Haag with Class A of the Preparatory 
ool. 

The only important change in the depart- 
ment of instruction during the past year has 
been made by the resignation of Maria L. 
Sanford, Professor of History. The depart- 
ment is now divided among other Instructors, 
and a special ccurse of Lectures upon this 
subject is given to the College Classes by our 
non-resident Professor of Enylish Literature, 
Dr. Joseph Thomas. The course -in the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching is now 
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under the care of Amelia P. Butler, an ex- 

rienced instructor, and a graduate of the 

swego Training School. Under her direc- 
tion, a clase of teachers is receiving the most 
careful and thorough training to fit them for 
the important work in which they are soon to 
engage, constant practice in teaching, under 
her immediate supervision, being combined 
with theory throughout their course. The 
claeses used as Practice Classes are now only 
the lowest (C and D) of the Preparatory 
School. These having the constant oversight 
of the head of the department, the instruc- 
tion which they receive is improved rather 
than otherwise by the establishment of this 
course. 

The present condition of our Library 
should claim the serious attention of the 
friends of the College. It now numbers 3,194 
bound volumes, and is increasing slowly, 
chiefly by individual donations, from year to 
year. It is certainly to be hoped that the day 
is not far distant when we shall have a large 
Library fund, the income of which may be 
devoted to the one object, the steady increase 
of the Library. 

The Librarian is preparing a complete 
catalogue of the books, manuscripts, engrav- 
ings, photographs, etc., contained in the 
“ Friends’ Historical Library.” This cata- 
logue will enable one to find readily all that 
the collection contains relative to any promi- 
nent person or event connected with the early 
history of the Society of Friends, and will 
add greatly to the usefulness and interest of 
this collection. It will be completed early in 
the coming year, and will be so arranged that 
future additions can be inserted in their 
proper places. This Library already contains 
much that is rare, valuable and interesting, 
anc it is hoped that Friends having in their 

ssion books or documents relating to the 
early history of our Society, will, by deposit- 
ing them here, assist in making the collection 
complete, and will thus render their perma. 
ment preservation secure. A very valuable 
addition has just been made to the collection, 
by the gift of one hundred volumes, princi- 
pally relating to the early history and litera- 
ture of Friends, donated by our friend 
Charles Thompson, of Manchester, England, 
in commemoration of his visit to the College 
during the Centennial year, This Library 
now numbers 606 bound volumes, besides 
manuecrip!s, engravings, etc., and is provided 
for in a fireproof part of the building. 

It will be remembered that three years ago 
the Literary or Modern Classical course was 
established, leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Literature. This seems to have meta real 
want in the case of students who bave not 
found what they wished in the purely classi- 
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caPor the scientific course. In it the modern 
languages, English, French and German are 
substituted for the ancient languages, and 
especial attention is paid to the study of 
English. It may not be generally known 
what opportunities are offered in this depart- 
ment. Here a mere general knowledge of 
our literature, with names and dates, is not 
considered sufficient, but during a four years’ 
course such representative authors as Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, Cowper and Wordsworth, 
are read with the same careful attention re- 
quired in the study of the Greek and Latin 
classics. The history and growth of the lan- 
guage itself are considered, and its character 
at the different stages of its development care- 
fully noted. It certainly cannot be eaid that 
Swarthmore does not offer suitable opportun- 
ity for the study of the mother tongue and its 
noble literature. 

In the department of Physics and Chemis- 
try the regular courses of lectures are being 
given. They are illustrated by experiments 
as far as the apparatus belonging to the 
College will permit. For this department we 
are having constructed, by the students in 
our own shop, a dynamo-electric machine 
and other apparatus. It is to be hoped that 
in time the shop will be able to supply the 
College with all the lees delicate appliances 
needed in this and other departments of in- 
struction. 

A Lecture Room for Physics and Chemis- 
try, to which allusion has heretofore been 
made, has now become a necessity. The num- 
ber of students pursuing these studies is so 
great that it is impossible to seat them in the 
room at present available. The Practical 
work in this department is at present confined 
to the Chemical Laboratory. Here the num- 
ber of students is so large that more ample 
accommodations are required, and more of 
these than ever before are taking the ad- 
vanced course. To the apparatus of this 
Laboratory has lately been added one of 
Trceimner’s best balances. We bave not yet 
been able to open the Physical Laboratory, 
which the Managers have so long had in con- 
templation. When this want is supplied we 
ean offer our students in Physics an oppor- 
tunity to perform experiments and teach them 
how to conduct investigations for themeelves. 
Taught in this way the various branches of 
science may be made valuable means of cul- 
ture and discipline, while the practical bear- 
ing of such work must commend itself in an 
especial manner to a people who bave always 
discouraged the purely ornamental in educa- 
tion. 

Occupations which were formerly but 
trades, depending mainly on manual skill, 
and requiring ouly a small amount of mental 
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exertion, have now risen to the importance of 
professions, based upon some branch of 
science, the knowledge of which is necessary 
to their highest and most successful pursuit. 
To furnish the preparation required for the 
successful practice of these new professions, 
special schools and scientific courses of study 
have been established. In this work, Friends, 
by right of inheritance, have a peculiar in- 
terest, they having been ever among the fore- 
most in advancing the application of the 
sciences to industrial pursuits, The first 
person who used coal in the manufacture of 
iron (Abraham Darby), the first who re- 
laced wooden rails by iron ones (Richard 
ynolds), the first designer and builder of 
an iron bridge (Abraham Darby, Jr.), and 
the inventor of cast steel (Benjamin Hunts- 
man) were all Friends, 

From the opening of our College, promi- 
nence has been given to Scientific studies, 
Regular lectures in Natural History have 
been given, and a Museum has been formed, 
containing many valuable specimens, illus- 
trative of this subject. Especial importance 
has always been given to the practical scien- 
ces, and their applications to the useful arts. 
In addition to the courses having this bearing 
already referred to, courses in Draughting, 
and in Mechanics and Engineering were 
early established. Instruction in these de- 
partments is necessarily expensive, and re- 


quires a considerable annual outlay; but 
either by direct appropriation from the cur- 
rent receipts, or by gifts from interested 
friends, the means have been found to add, 
year by year, to the necessary appliances, 
until a large amount of valuable illustrative 
and working apparatus has been secured. A 


high standard has been reached and main- 
tained in this department; the interest of 
our students has continually increased ; and 
our greatest difficulty has been to provide 
suitable apartments in which to give the in- 
struction, on account of the size of the 
classes. 

The Managers desire in this Report to call 
the especial attention of the Stockholders, and 
other friends of the College, to the necessity 
of providing ample and suitable accommoda- 
tions for these departments, which have en- 
tirely out-grown the provisions originally 
made for them in the main College building, 
and which, on account of their importance as 
the foundation of modern industrial pursuits, 
it is especially our desire to encourage. The 
departments of Mechanics, Draughting and 
Engineering occupy temporary quarters in 
one end of the Gymnasium, and in this frame 
building are kept the valuable tovls, survey- 
ing and engineering instruments, machines, 
models, drawings, etc., which it would be 
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difficult to replace in ease of loss. About 
one-third of the Gymnasium is thus appro- 
priated, and yet more room is wanted for 
additional work-shops. It will be seen tnat 
there are various and pressing needs in the 
different sections of the Scientific department 
referred to in this Report. In order to supply 
these, and contribute greatly to the present 
value, and prospective efficiency of the 
College, a new Scientific Building should be 
erected at an early day. 

The departments of the Classics, the Mathe- 
matics, and of French and German are under 
the same management as last year, aud are in 
a satisfactory condition. 

Various improvements upon the grounds 
are deserving of mention in this Report. A 
large barn has been erected during the past 
summer, at a cost of about $5,000. This sum 
was not taken from the College funds, but 
generously subscribed by a few interested 
friends. The change in the location of the 
road, referred to in last year’s Report, has 
now been made, and the new road is open to 
the public. During the coming summer the 
old road, now vacated, will be graded down, 
and included in the lawn, which will greatly 
improve the appearance of the grounds. An 
increased supply of water has been obtained 
by digging a large well near the College, and 
also by constructing a new reservoir near the 
railroad, from which an additional supply of 
pure spring water can be obtained when re- 
quired. The farm is in good condition and 
compares favorably with those in the vicinity. 

The household department, under the effi- 
cient management of Caroline S. Wood, whose 
appointment as Matron was referred to in 
last year’s Report, is in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. The social interests of the students of 
both sexes receive her especial care and ma- 
ternal oversight. The number of our girls 
has largely increased during the past year, 
and the simplicity of their attire upon all 
occasions has been a source of especial satis- 
faction to the Managers. 

The religious meetings at the College have, 
until recently, been held in the general study 
room. Although they have been very satis- 
factory, and increasingly so during the past 
year, yet we have long felt the need of a 
different place for holding them, where the 
students would not beimmediately surrounded 
by objects associated with their daily studies. 
Through the generous liberality of a mem- 
ber of the Board, this want has now been 
supplied, by the erection of a commodious 
meeting house on the College grounds. The 
meetings held in this house are, as before, 
under the immediate direction and control of 
the College authorities. They «re also at- 
tended by some Frieuds from the neighbor- 
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hood, and occasionally by those from a dis- 
tance. 

Increasing care is taken to inculcate among 
the students, both by precept and example, 
the principlesand testimonies of our Religious 
Society, and we feel warranted in saying to 
Friends everywhere that Swarthmore is 
yearly becoming more and more worthy of 
their confidence and support in this import 
ant particular. The authorities are well 
aware that with the large number of colleges 
already existing in the country there was no 
room, and no need for the establishment of 
another, except to furnish to our children 
and others opportunities to obtain a thorough 
collegiate course in a well regulated home, 
and under the guarded care uf Friends. 

Since our last Report was issued, our 
friend Elizabeth 8. Worth has been removed 
by death. She felt a deep interest in the 
welfare of the College, and her valuable ser- 
vices, together with those of her husband, 8. 
B. Worth, both of whom served as Managers 
almost from the beginning, did much to secure 
the success thus early obtained. 

The death of our friend Hugh Mellvain 
makes us feel that we owe a tribute to his 
memory. He was one of the original Corpor- 
ators of the College, and from the first organ- 
ization of the Board, Chairman of the Build. 
ing and Property Committee. Through his 
activity and energy the plans for the erection 
of the College were most ably and effi- 
ciently carried out, and its succeesful arrange- 
ment and completion were Jargely due to his 
individual exertions, and healways maintained 
his warm interest in the welfare of the insti- 
tution. 

The Board of Managers would inform that 
they have elected Sallie M. Ogden to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Annie 
Cooper, and Susan W. Lippincott to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Elizabeth S. 
Worth. 

In conclusion, the Managers congratulate 
the stockholders and friends of the College 
upon the harmonious working of its various 
departments, and they feel renewed confi- 
dence in its progress and success from the 
experience of the past vear. 

M. Fisher LonostretH, Sec’y. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RIGHT I8 MIGHT. 


Emerson has ventured the assertion that 
“there is fate in thought—this namely, that 
the largest thought and the widest love are 
born to victory, and must prevail.” 

“Truth is mighty and will prevail,” has 
passed into a kind of axiomatic acceptance 
along with other terse aphorisms, while from 
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far back in classic antiquity comes the as- 
surance of the fateful certainty and thorough- 
ness of the “mills of the gods.” 

These cheerful proverbs are the outgrowth 
of long and philosophic observation of the 
facts of human experience, and when the 
general sense of mankind is fully satisfied of 
the conquering vitality of righteousness, and 
of the continual utility of virtue, surely plain 
and direct dealing and a confident trust in 
the right will characterize advanced civiliza- 
tion. 

“Might makes right” was the usurper’s 
plea, and for a season it has been seen that 
“the largest thought and the widest love” 
did not prevail. Victory comes only after 
the lapse of sufficient time to allow the good 
seed of love and wisdom to bear its fruit, to 
overcome evil by displacing it, by raising up 
and showing forth the excellence of right- 
eousness and the beauty of holiness. 

The fierce attack upon the strongholds of 
wrong is met with determined resistance, and 
wrath and bitterness generate wrath until the 
conservative, seeing the unloveliness of the 
strife, is ready to ask for even supine indif- 
ference as preferable to the turmoil and bit- 
terness of contention. No such gloomy re- 
action comes of the quiet and holy influence 
of the culture and growth of good. The 
method of overcoming evil-with good is gen- 
tle and gradual, slow and often indirect; but, 
having its foundation sure, it will continue its 
work after the hammer of the iconoclast and 
the sword of the crusader are at rest forever. 

Many a stormy contention and troubled 
debate is the mere outgrowth of ignorance 
and darkness. Let in the light, and peace 
and progress come with the enlightenment, as 
joy and gladness come with the dawning of 
day after the gloom and uncertainty of night. 

It is plainly true that ignorance is not an 
enemy to be resisted forcefully, but a vacuum 
to be filled. If a knowledge of truth be dif- 
fused, will it not displace error by virtue of 
its own dignity and excellence? Gentle 
substitution, and not rude tearing up, is the 
method of wisdom and of love; and we may 
hope that by such peaceful and gradual 
growth of goodness mankind in general is to 
be raised to the heights of moral and spiritua} 
— which constitute the ideal Christian 
ife. 

Rulers and teachers have this subject ever 
present with them as a practical question: 
“ How shall we meet and overcome the mani- 
fest evils which antagonize progress and dis- 
turb the harmony of life?” 

Many will heartily accord with these words, 
from a recent editorial article in the Ledger 
of this city: 

“All through human society good is the 
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most effective instrument with which to con- 
quer evil. Not destruction, but fulfillment 
should be our effort. How shall we correct 
poor and unfaithful labor? By infusing the 
desire for excellence. How shall we allay 
discord? By nourishing and developing the 
germs of love that lie dormant. How shall 
we cure the faults and follies that we carry 
about with us in our own characters? By 
welcoming and nourishing the opposite vir- 
tues which have been neglected. By culti- 
vating an interest in things that are higher 
we lose the taste for the lower, and by giving 
everywhere and always our loyal adherence 
to the good and true and pure, we may con- 
quer and outgrow the evil, the false aud the 
-corrupt.” 
Twelfth mo. 7th, 1879. 


—_——— ee 


Fiower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you there, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower, if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
— Tennyson. 
sepia ansccaas 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 


As [ sat in our little meeting to-day such 
a sense of the power of faithfulness in a few 
things impressed me that [ feel like penning 
them as a possible encouragement to the 
struggling life in some other heart. 

Do we reelize the whole import. of the com- 
mendation, “Thou hast been faithful over a 
few things?” D2» we realize the unspeakable 
joy and peace of duty fulfilled, vot in one 
event alone, but in each event of the day? 
How often do we go to our Father at the close 
of the day to receive nothing but His “ well 
done” and His blessing? It is not necessary 
for a truly awakened heart to recall by an 
effort of memory wherein it did, if not very 
wrong, not the best it might have done. 
There is the uneasy consciousness of want of 
faithfulness to the light given. It follows us 
and makes us uncomfortable, and we hardly 
know why we have not peace until we allow 
the voice of the Spirit to be heard, when we 
find we did, or refused to do, something con- 
trary to its dictates, or we followed our own 
wisdom, rejecting the higher counsel. 

Are we mothers? How have we ruled our 
spirits, how have we guarded our words? 
Have we been wisely silent when silence was 
best? Have we spoken when speech was 
needed, saying the right thing at the right 
time? Have we been thoughtful of the hap- 
piness and comfort and highest welfare of 
each individual of our household, or for those 
we meet in the way of business or pleasure? 





Are we busy laborers? Do we keep our 
minds upon our work, giving it due care and 
thought? Are we people of leisure? Do we 
feel our responsibility for that leisure that it 
should be rightly used to benefit ourselves 
and others? 

Let us think what results would be accom- 
plished were each individual of our Society 
faithful in all his duties in his own place, and 
under the circumstauces and conditions in 
which he is placed. 

Not seeking high places or great results or 
a great name; not “lofty in spirit,’ not 
“wise in his own conceit,” but in honor pre- 
ferring one another, remembering ‘‘ before 
honor is humility,” Not envious, but simple 
in life and deed and word, despising not the 
day of small things, yet with a courage born 
of integrity, and a sense of duty performed 
daily, pressing on toward that perfection to 
which we are all called. Who shall say 
what effect upon the advance of the world 
might be made should this condition obtain ? 

H. A. P. 





ALL’S WELL. 


The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep, 
My weary spirit seeks repose in thine; 
Father! forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving kindness curtain thou my bed, 

And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet ; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head— 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake ; 
All’s well, whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break! 





WILLIAM PENN A MEMBER OF FALLS 
MONTHLY MEETING, 


The minutes of Falls Monthly Meeting 
show that Penn was an attendant and recog- 
nized asa member. At the meeting in the 
Eighth month, 1701, Jobn Satcher and Mary 
Loftis preposed their intentions of marriage 
with each other. A committee was appointed 
to make the usual inquiries as to their clear- 
nees from other marriage engagements, They 
were members of the governor’s household. 
He was about to return to England, leaving 
them in charge of his affairs at Pennsbury. 
He stated this to the meeting, and further 
said the season and shipping required his 
speedy departure, and it would be a satisfac- 
tion to him to see the marriage accomplished 
before he went. The meeting favoring his 
request appointed a special adjourned meet- 
ing the next week to hear the report of the 
committee. The minutes further state that 
“the governor being present, and a member 
of this meeting, acquainted us of his inten- 
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tion to start for England in a short time. It 
was therefore agreed that Phineas Pemberton, 
Joseph Kirkbride, Richard Hough and Sam’! 
Dark draw up a certificate concerning him, 
to be in readiness against this day week.” 
At the adjouroed meeting “a certificate on 
the governor’s behalf was read in the meet- 
ing and approved and ordered to be signed 
by those here, and the meeting being but small 
it was agreed that those absent friends that 
were desirous to sign it should have their lib- 


erty.” 

bie and Mary then again proposed their 
intentions of marriage, and produced certifi- 
cates of their orderly lives before they came 
over. The committee reported them clear of 
other engagements, and they were given per- 
mission to proceed. The minutes do not show 
when or where the marriage took place. It 
was no doubt at Pennsbury, and in the pres- 
ence of the governor. The parties to it were 
his trusted servants, and were left in charge 
of the Pennsbury mansion and lands on his 
departure for England. The next year 
Satcher was also granted a certificate from 
the meeting on an intended visit to England. 
Whether he went does not appear. If he did 
he soon returned and resumed his residence 
in the manor. He becamean active member 
and an elder in the society, and was a useful 
man in the community. Three of his daugh- 
ters were married at Falls meeting, and have 
left descendants among the present residents 
of the county. If Penn could have remained 
a member of Falls and a resident of Penns- 
bury how-much more comfortable and happy 
would have been his after life. 

A meeting for worship was for many years 
held at the manor house. It was no doubt 
established by Penn himself. When it was 
discontinued we do not know. Ia the Second 
month, 1689, it was reported to the Monthly 
Meeting that the governor’s house was likely 
to be given up, and few or none were there to 
receive the meeting, which was therefore di- 
rected to be thereafter held at the house of 
Wm. Biles. But the difficulty seems to have 
been soon removed, for in the Eleventh month 
following the meeting was directed to be 
again held at Pennsbury. It probably was 
continued there until the governor’s second 
visit to Pennsylvania, when he was a witness to 
the marriage of John Satcher. There for the 
last time he met his friends of Falls Meeting, 
ee them his parting advice, and went forth 
rom thence to England, carrying with him 
their certificate of unity and followed by 
their prayers for his welfare.—Bucks Co. In- 

tgencer, 





Gop is better lodged in the heart than in 
great , 


edifices. ; 





A TIME FOR ALL THINGS. 


Timeliness is as important as fitness. The 
right thing may become wrong unless it is in 
the right time. Look well to the time of do- 
ing everything; there is a time forall things, 
Choose the right time for saying things. If 
your wife looks wearied and worn out, be 
sure it is not the right time to tell her the 
dinner is not hot, or that the bread is sour. 
Comfort her—cheer her up. Use the ten 
thousand little strategems you were wont to 
handle so skillfully in the old days, to bring 
out the smiles around her lips. 

If you are annoyed or vexed at people, just 
remember it is not the right time to speak. 
Close your mouth—shut your teeth together 
firmly, and it will save you many a useless 
and unavailing regret, and many a bitter 
enemy. 

If you happen to be a little cross—and 
who among us does not, at some time or 
other ?—don’t select that season for reproving 
your noisy household flock, One word 
spoken in passion will make a scar thata 
summer of smiles can hardly heal over. 

If you are a wife, never tease your hus- 
band when he comes home, weary, from his 
day’s business. It is not the right time. Do 
not ask him for expensive outlays when he 
has been talking about hard times, it is most 
assuredly the wrong time. 

If he bas entered upon any undertaking 
against your advice, don’t seize on the mo- 
ment of its failure to say, “I told you so!” 
In fact it is never the right time for those 
monosyllables. 

Oh, if people only knew enough to dis- 
criminate between the right time and the 
wrong, there would be less domestic unhap- 
piness, less silent sorrow and less estrange- 
ment of heart! The greatest calamities that 
overshadow our lives have sometimes their 
germ in matters as apparently slight as this. 
If you would only pause, reader, before the 
stinging taunt, or the biting sneer, or the un- 
kind scoff passes your lip, pause just long 
enough to ask yourself, “Is it the right time 


for me to speak?” you would shut the door 


against many a heartache | 

The world hinges on little things and there 
are many more trivial than the right and the 
wropg.— Selected. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at 
West Branch the 17th of 11th month, the 
meeting fur ministers and elders on Seventh- 
day preceding, at 2 P.M. The meetings 
were all quite well represented. We were 
favored with the company of our dear friend 
Catharine P. Foulke, with a minute from 


anemone a 
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Richland Monthly Meeting, Pa., whose labors 
of love were felt to be as balm to the soul, 
speaking words of encouragement to all pres- 
ent not to neglect the day of small things, 
for, said she, if we attend to these we shall 
be enabled to accomplish greater. The house 
was filled to overflowiug First day morning, 
and much good council was given by the differs 
ent speakers present, Catharine being the only 
one from a distant meeting. She encouraged 
the young to a faithful submission to Divine 
requirements. Second-day meeting was well 
attended, much good advice was given, and 
Friends were encouraged to more faithfulness 
in the attendance of meetings for discipline. 
A sweet covering prevailed. Our First day 
School Association convened on Seventh-day 
forenoon and was well attended. Delegates 
from the different branches answered to their 
names, and from each of these essays were read 
to the edification of many present, giving ev- 
idence that the good cause was progressing, 
and the younger class of society were growing 
up to fill many important places in life for 


good. Evizaseta IpprvNe@s, 
Fleming, Pa., 11th mo., 1879. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Middle- 
town on thef27th of 11th month, was very 
largely attended, not cnly by members of our 
Society, but by many persons who are not 
connected with any religious organization. It 
being on the day set apart by proclamation 
for general thanksgiving, a large number of 
persons in the surrounding country felt a 
freedom to come in and sit quietly with 
Friends—all of whom were made to feel that 
they were entirely welcome to partake of the 
spiritual blessings that flowed forth through 
several lively ministers who were present. 

The first meeting continued from about 10 
until after 12 o’clock, in which Friends from 
four other Quarterly Meetings were exercised 
in the ministry, to the edification and general 
satisfaction of the assembled multitude. 

The second, or business meeting, was also 
quite large, and continued until after two 
o’clock. 

Attached to the report of one of the 
Monthly Meetings was a minute expressing 
the unity of said meeting with the proposi- 
tion of Illinois Yearly Meeting, in regard 
to a general conference of all the Yearly 
Meetings oace in five years; but no action 
was taken on the subject. 

The Women's Meeting had the subject of a 
boarding school before it, and a committee 


was appointed to take action as way may 
open. 


After getting through with all the usual 


business, the meeting closed under a solemn 
covering, with a general feeling that we had 


quick repentance. 


been favored in a good degree with the over- 


shadowing of Ancient Goodness. I. E, 





Salem Quarterly Meeting, N.J., held on the 


5th inst.,at Woodbury, wasa refreshing season, 
not only because of the intervals of solemn 
quiet enjoyed, but the vocal exercises were on 


the whole brief, harmonious, aud tending to 


gather to the one principle of light and life 
in the soul. 


We are told ia the Scriptures 
that “ Enoch walked with God,” and it was 


shown that this was the privilege of each one 


of us. That it consisted in that daily aud 
hourly sense of God’s presence, which would 
reserve us from any willful violation of His 
oe or, when through inadvertence we stepped 
aside from the narrow path, would bring 
That this recollectedness 
of soul might be known not alone in seasons 
of quiet retirement, but when the hands were 
busy in the necessary affairs of life. Near 
the close of the first meeting the voice of 
supplication deepened the solemnity. 
After the usual routine business, the sub- 


ject of a boarding school, which, in the Wo- 


men’s branch of the Yearly Meeting, was 
commended to the attention of the Quarterly 
Meetings, was taken up, and resulted in the 
appointment of a committee to consider the 
subject and report to the Quarter immediately 
preceding the next Yearly Meeting. The 
co-operation of Men’s Meeting was invited, 
and they also appointed a committee, making 
it a joint one, 

One fact is worthy of notice and commend- 
ation. But few persons withdrew at the close 
of the first meeting, and those who did soon 
returned; and there was not that buzz of con- 
versation about the doors, which, though often 
merely the result of thoughtlessness, tends to 


dissipate the solemnity which may have 


crowned the first meeting, and retards the 


prompt proceeding to the business. 
Twelfth mo. 8th, 1879. 


ASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBSB. 


Often our thoughts come and go, and 
amount to but little. They are even as worth- 
less as idle words, and we take no note of 
them; at other times, while we muse the fire 
burns, and we speak with the tongue, or some- 
times note down the thought with the pen, 
and find in it something of value—nourish- 
ment for the inner life. It is well to stand 
ready to receive such passing thoughts, and 
to invite their tarriance with us—allowing 
them to grow and expand. I have sometim-s 
found them to assume unexpected propor- 
tions. 

Some one, I know not whom, has sa‘d, 
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“Quiet endurance of any great sorrow or 
wrong is a great purification.” It matters 
not through what instrument this utterance 
came, to me it isa great truth. There is a 
heavenly virtue in “ quiet endurance,” which 
those who enjoy the excitement of a worldly 
life never can know. It is a God given 
power. It is an atmosphere in which the 
spirit centres to its Great Original, and finds 
its life and strength for every work, whether 
it be to do or to suffer. Sometimes the 
thought comes, whether the members of our 
Society are enough aware that our profession 
leads directly to an intimate realization of 
this great truth—I mean, if we are true to 
our profession—otherwise it amounts, as we 
all know, to very little. 

How sublime the thought, that man, frail 
though hebe, may so live that the atmosphere 
of Love and Light and Life, of Wisdom and 
of Strength, will surround and so permeate his 

’ whole being that be can realize the fulfillment 
of the testimony, “The path of the just is 
as the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” And this blessed 
experience may be ours individually, but it 
has to come to us sometimes through suffer- 
ing, or in other words, through the submission 
zs that strong self-will which wars against the 

pirit. 

The reflection, that through this submission 
man hecomesa partaker of the Divine nature, 
should surely quicken every devotional feel- 
ing, and ultimately lead into a condition in 
which the sinccre language of the heart can 
be, “‘ What shall we render unto thee, O God, 
for this Thy great benefit ?” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1879. 





Tue editors of Friends’ Intelligencer in 
their issue of Second month 8th, 1879, an- 
nounced that they had reduged the price of 
the paper from $2.50 to $2 (exclusive of pos- 
tage) for the coming volume (the 36th). In 
the notice they called this reduction an ez- 
periment, being aware that unleas it was fol- 
lowed by a corresponding increase in the 
number of subscribers, the expense of pub- 
lishing could not be met at that price. 

As the hoped for increase in the number of 
subscribers has not been realized to the ex- 
tent necessary, the editors are obliged, though 
with reluctance, to make the price of the next 
volume (the 37th) two dollars and fifty cents 

including postage. 


They repeat their offer of a free copy to 
any one obtaining five new subscribers, and 
forwarding the amount. 





GARNERED TREASURES FROM THE POETs. 
—We wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers to this volume, which is still for sale at 
Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street. Its 
contents, as far as we are aware, have re- 
ceived approval, while its neat and attractive 
outside and moderate price make it a desira- 
ble gift-book at this season. 





Tae Catirrom Kansas.—A Friend from 
Warminster forwards us another letter from 
Elizabeth L. Comstock, giving further par- 
ticulars of the pressing needs of the colored 
refugees at Topeka, Kansas. We believe 
many are responding to the call for help for 
these people, but others may find they have 
yet serviceable garments to spare, or that 
they may be able to add something to the 
fund which E. L. C..is gathering. This let- 
ter is in response to inquiries as to the proper 
means of forwarding supplies. 


‘‘ Topeka, Kan., Eleventh mo. 25th, 1879. 

“ Esteemed Friend H. C. D.—Gov. St. John 
is 80 much engaged that he has handed to 
Laura 8. Haviland, my daughter and myself 
most of his letters about the colored refugees 
to answer. . 

“If you are near Philadelphia it will be 
best to send the barrels of clothing and bed- 
ding to Joshua L. Bailey’s care, and he will 
forward them, transportation free, from that 
city. Iam very thankful to hear that thou 
and thy friends are preparing supplies for 
theee poor sufferers. There is great need. 

“Notwithstanding the cold weather, they 
are still coming; a steady stream of emigra- 
tion continues. Some of them arrive here in 
great destitution—some with nothing but the 
clothes they have on. I fear they are suffer- 
ing much now and will suffer much more as 
the weather becomes colder. 

‘“We want to get a soup kitchen started as 
soon as our funds ure sufficient to run it. 

“We havea large refugee school, but echool 
books as well as warm clothing for the chil- 
dren are greatly needed. 

“The Relief Association have handed the 
whole concern over, and requested us to ‘ run 
the establishment.’ We have taken charge 
of bedding, clothing and other supplies, and 
with the co-operation of some of the ladies of 


»| this city we are doing the very best we can 


to make the most of the money and goods 
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entrusted to our care. I have received over 
$1,000 from England and about $2,000 from 
Frieuds and others in this land. Money may 
be sent in post-office order or bank draft to 
L. 8S. Haviland, or to me. 

‘‘Canst thou request anyone who has the 
means to send a box of patent medicines— 
something to cure ague, chill, fever, diph- 
theria, rheumatism, coughs, colde, etc. Many 
of these poor people are located 50 or 100 
miles from a doctor or a drug store. 

“Thy friend, respectfully, 
‘* EvizaBETH L. Comstock. 

“Address, P.O. Box 251, Topeka, Kan.” 





DIED. 

BRICK. — Suddenly. on Third-day morning, 
Twelfth mo. 2d, 1879, Jno. H. Brick, of Gloucester 
City, N. J., in his 77th year. 

CASH. — On the I3tb of Tenth month, 1879, 
at Coventry, Warwickshire, England, Sarah Cash, 
widow of the late Joseph Cash. Interment at 
Friends’ Burial Ground, Hill street, Coventry. 

LONGSHORE.—On Twelfth month 5th, 1879, in 
Philadelphia, Joseph S. Longshore, M.D., in his 71st 
year; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

PYLE.—On Twelfth month 41h, 1879, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Joseph Leedom, Haverford, 
Pa, Johathan Pyle, in his 86th Fear. 

TEMPLE.—On Eleventh month 30th, 1879, at 
Reading, Pa., Nellie, youngest child of Edward B. 
and Mary B. Temple, and granddaughter of Edwin 
D. Buckman, M.D., of Philadelphia. 

THOMAS.—On the morning of the 6th inst., 
Maria, widow of Richard L. Thomas, in her 86th 
year; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

WEST.—On Twelfth mo. 3d, 1879, at the Old 
Man’s Home West Philadelphia, Joseph West, aged 
78 years. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN SCHOOLS, 


Without the slightest desire to intrude this 
subject on the notice of Friends until it be-~ 
comes burdensome, but with a feeling that 
contributors have a right to know how mat- 
ters are progressing, and a hope that it will 
increase our means for doing good in this 
vineyard, I offer the following. 

It is well known that two Friends con- 
cluded to risk once more sending our teacher 
for a portion of the ordinary school session. 
In a letter received during the forepart of 
this month she informs us of her safe arrival ; 
finding, when she reached there, the weather 
nearly or quite as warm as when she left on 
the 1st of Seventh month last. 

She had well-grounded fears of malaria 
still lurking in the swamps, especially as this 
weather continued for two weeks, when a cold 
rain storm came on, terminating in quite a 
snow storm, followed by a few days of very 
cold weather. She comments on the effect of 


these sudden extremes, and proceeds to in- 
form us that she opened school on the 11th 
proximo with about the usual number for that 
month, continuing: “I do not expect quite so 
large a school this year as last, as having less 
help I do not encourage the younger A-B-C 
children to enter, feeling our time will be 
better spent on the more advanced. The 
country children have commenced their daily 
march through the heavy sand. 

“Tt would have done you good to see how 
happy they looked the first morning they 
presented themselves. Their school term is 
a season of great enjoyment to them. 

“Thus far, you know, I have been alone, 
but I am expecting an assistant for next 
month, a former pupil. I miss the one who 
has been with me, Carrie Lining (or Moore 
now), very'much. She was unusually effi- 
cient, considerably ahead of these girls in 
general, and I do not expect to fill her place 
from amongst them, but have done what I 
consider the next best thing. 

“T trust the Friends will continue their 
interest, that you may be encouraged to go on 
through the entire year.” 

The usual statistics accompany this letter, 
from which we find she has 67 pupils on the 
roll, with an average attendance of 64. In 
each of the studies of arithmetic, spelling and 
writing she has 49, in geography 25, ete. 

May her trusting hope as to the entire year 


be fully realized. J. M. Ex.is. 
Philad’a, Twelfth mo., 1879. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


To castin my mite to stay the swelling cnr- 
rent in the use of tobacco, the following essay 
was compi:ed, using the best authorities at 
hand, both scientific and medical. Witnessing 
the wide prevalence of the habitual use of this 
nauseous weed by the men of to day, and see- 
ing the influence of example and current 
fashion in encouraging the inexperienced lads 
growing up around us, the men of the near 
future, to embark in this slavish habit, I am 
apprehensive that unless more firmly and 
rationally resisted its use will be perpetuated 
aod may continue even to spread more wide- 
ly, like other habits endorsed and popularized 
by custom. The original idea was to endea- 
vor to bring together matter on this subject 
profitable to be laid before the young in conduct- 
ing our First-day school ; but having brought 
together a pretty full presentation of the 
many objections to this useless babit, I trust 
some good may result by submitting it for 


publication amongst Friends and others. 
Chester county. J.H. J. 


A DISSERTATION ON TOBACCO. 
The formation of correct habits in setting 
































out in life’s journey is a matter of far-reach- 
ing importance. It is obvious to all that 
sound health is a treasure worthy the thought- 
ful care of the young in the formation of life- 
\ habits, and, along with moral and religious 
training, demands not only the earnest con- 
cern of parents but is eminently deserving of 
special attention in all departments of educa- 
tional training. That culture we esteem 
greatly lacking which fails to look after these 
vital interests, and seek to establish a safe- 

° guard by the early inculcation of the im- 
portance of individual self government of the 
appetites and passions in conformity to the 
divinely instituted laws of our being. 

Man, born with embryo capabilities, still 
needs to be reared and educated nnder the 
discipline of self government; yet, in this 
highly favored century, we may readily dis- 
cover that what most frequently undermines 
or blights the golden treasure of sound 
health, and also forms the greatest impedi- 
ment to worldly success and comfort, may be 
found to exist within ourselves, tolerated by 
the lack of rational self-government and by 
seeking transient enjoyment in habits of 
mere sensual indulgence. 

A celebrated singer, on a visit to this coun- 
try some thirty or forty years ago, who was 
accustomed to meet with illy ventilated halls, 
made the remark that half the sickness of 
the world comes from breathing bad air. She 
contrasted the residences in her native coun— 
try, England, at a former period when the 
winds of heaven played through every house 
from Windsor Castle down to the laborer’s 
cottage, infusiug the balm of health. But 
at that early time the means of self destruc— 
tion, now so abundant and popular, were un- 
known, or very costly, beyond reach, and the 
mass of the people were necessitated to subsist 
on plain but nourishing fare. Times now, in 
this country at least, are greatly changed, all 
classes can pervert and poison themselves if 
they will, while custom and fashion seem 
rather to preponderate on the side of doing so. 

Before introducing the special subject of 
tobacco, we may here add to my introductory 
remarks, that desiring to present fairly to 
hearers composed of users .of the weed, as 
well as abstainers, and without cause of of- 
fence to any, we will first quote from a popu- 
lar writer who had been long a user of the 
article, and consequently the more competent 
to set forth what its effects are, both for and 
against its use. This popular writer, James 
Parton, heads his enquiry, “ Does it pay to 
smoke ?” and to do justice to both parties he 
has presented, as he says, the most excusable 
cases to examine and weigh theresults. The 
first is that of an aged hod-carrier in the city 
of New York, living so distant from his work 


and uninviting hovel. 
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that he must be up by 5.30 A.M., breakfast 
and start from his home by 6—dinner kettle 
in hand. 
begin to think of rising, this father of a 
family left at home is ready to make his first 
ascent of the ladder, with a load on his 
shoulders. Before the respite of noon five 
hours of earnest labor ensue. 
stroke of some bell sets him at liberty for his 
kettle. 
his overcoat to keep the cold dinner from 
freezing. He, with a group of hod-carriers 
with their kettles, seek some sunny spot where 
they may seat themselves on the soft side of 
a capacious board and enjoy the refreshing 
repast of cold meat and bread. This conclu- 
ded our venerable friend takes out a short 
black pipe for his noontide smoke. Oh, how 
he enjoys it; truly it seems to rest him, end- 
ing perhaps in a brief sleep, from which he 
does wake refreshed for another five hours of 
the heavy hod. Now, should we deny the 
poor man a luxury so cheap, costing perbaps 
ten cents a week? While he has his pipe he 


By the time well-to-do city folks 


At 12 M. the 


This, on cold days, is wrapped up in 


has a refuge to which he can flee from 


trouble. Then again, in the evening it is 


very consoling when at home in his crowded 
The smoke, supposed 
to poison the air of some apartments, seems to 
correct the foulness of this, and thus appears 
to be a benefactor to other inmates and even 
those who pass the door. Hence this single 
cheap luxury of smoke is (seemingly) to him 
the equivalent of all the luxuries wealth 
could buy ; yet none but him or one who has 
been a smoker is prepared to realize this as 
truth. Nevertheless, the various luxuries are 
probably not so much to those who can daily 
enjoy them as is Paddy’s pipe to him, for it 
is a potent equalizer, that sets him at ease 
amidst the costly falacies of fashionable lux- 
ury, and he geis as much of this kind of 
pleasure out of his pipe as the affluent can 
extract from their sumptuous viands. 

Now, if there is a: man in the world who 
ought to smoke the one we have described is 
that man. The question then is, “ Does it pay 
him?” Giving sympathetic consideration to 
his case, we are compelled to decide (after 
years of personal experience in the use of the 
weed) that it does not, for the following and 
sundry other reasons: First, the fact that it 
tends to make him content with his lot isa 
point against his pipe. To a young man, full 
of marrow, carrying the hod is no dishonor, 
rather the reverse; but the hod is not for 
gray hairs. When we see a man past fifty at 
such work, or performing hired labor that re- 
quires little skill or thought, we may know 
there has been some great waste or defect in 
that man’s life. The first dollar earned by 
the afterwards celebrated George Law, it is 
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said, was by carrying the hod, but it was used 
to obtain the books he needed. And when 
the winter came he stopped the hod, mastered 
the studies undertaken, and thus prepared 
himself to build the high bridge over the 
Harlem River, where he made a million dol. 
lars by using “steam hod carriers” instead of 
Irish ones. Thus the pipe is one of the chief 
points of difference between the hod- 
carrier drugged into content with his lot and 
the one who, in lieu of smoking his life 
away, is ambitious to make use thereof to 
secure rational comforts and reach a more 
desirable position. Speaking in general 
terms of the tendency, we may justly claim 
that the poor man’s pipe ten¢s to make him 
lethargic and stupidly satisfied with a lot 
which it is his duty to alleviate. He ought to 
loath the comfortlessness of his ‘meagre 
thome, and when he goes there in the swift 
recurring evenings instead of sitting down in 
stolid selfishness to smoke, his family duties 
should claim his thoughts and lead to the as- 
sistance of his wife, who may have the most 
trying part to endure in the scuffle for the 
comfort of the family. To say the least, it 
appears quite unhandsome to steal out of such 
noisome surroundings into a mere sensual 
cloud-land of filthy tobacco smoke, and leave 
the family amidst their desolation. 

Now, if, as we think, it does not pay this 
hod carrier to use tobacco in any shape, it 
surely pays no man; and if he cannot smoke 
without injustice to his family no one can. 
But some may urge the excessive hardships 
of the soldier’s life (may the period be 
hastened when none will be needed) as an 
excuse for his use of the weed. This also 
fails to justify the habit, since he, more per- 
haps than other men, has need of all his 
strength, and smoking or chewing robs him of 
part of it. No man in this age of educational 
enlightenment should need to be to/d that the 
use of tobacco tends to reduce and impair the 
healthy tone of the system and all the forces 
of the body. This is evinced to the satisfac- 
tion, shall we say, of beginners, as most boys 
will acknowledge this effect was produced by 
tampering with a first cigar or quid. Then 
again, some may plead the hardships of sea— 
faring life, but we see no reason why the 
sailor, after a three years’ voyage, should not 
reiurn “all alive’’ to tell the wonders he has 
seen. Then why should he go round this 
beautiful world drugged? We must therefore 
add: the sailor to the hod-carrier and the 
soldier, and respectfully take away his pipe ; 
notwithstanding these classes can smoke or 
chew without much offending others, as the 
two last introduced are provided with ample 
spittoons, which disgusts and enslaves no one 
—the earth and the ocean! But for all that, 


tobacco is an injury personally to them, and 
every man of them would be better without it. 

Now, since we must deny all these the falso 
solace of the nauseous weed, what can or 
ought to be said of the widely prevalent 
habit of smoking or chewing amongst classes 
claiming refinement, whose occupation fur- 
nishes no pretext or excuse? In this en- 
lightened age we might well blush with shame 
at the sight of numerous individuals engaged 
in all pursuits still yielding themselves slaves 
to mere animal appetites heedless of the per— 
nicious influencs of their example. Such 
seem regardless of public reproof, manifested 
by numerous posters, “smoking positively 
forbidden,” staring them in halls. and tho- 
roughfares, which clearly imply that the 
habit is a public nuisance, and is so pro- 
claimed by society en masse. 

But yet we are told thateven some clergy- 
men and preachers (assumed leaders among 
the people) find enjoyment in an ecstatic 
smoke, and are so sensual as to into the 
apartments of lady invalids the vile odor of 
ex-cigars. It is said (though we doubt the 
fact) that a majority of the physicians are 
users of tobacco, and that a large portion of 
medical students use it furiously. Probably 
this need not be wondered at, since doctors 
greatly live upon the b.dily sins of maa- 


kind. 
To be continued. 


aa 
For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
SECRETARY SCHURZ ON THE INDIAN PROB- 
LEM, 


The Secretary of the Interior, in his annual 
report to the President, gives his views of the 
present relations of the U. S. Government 
with the Indians, which will interest those 
who desire the improvement and elevation of 
the scattered remnants of the wild peoples,” 
who once possessed this land. 

He points out the fact of the vast stores of 
mineral wealth contained in some of the re~ 
servations of the Indians, and reminds us of 
the pressure continually brought to bear upon 
the authorities to violate treaty obligations, 
that these hidden treasures may be brought 
to light. 

But this does not warrant any departure 
from the line of plighted faith, and such we 
understand to be the position of Secretary 
Schurz, He declares it his conviction that 
nothing should be left untried to save these 
people from the rule of brute force, and 
from extermination at the hands of a stronger 
race. Many tribes have already risen to a 
promising degree of civilization, and there is 
no reason to doubt that the rest, if wisely 
guided, will be found capable of following 
their example. 
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In regard to the presence of military force, 
to prevent outbreaks, he says : 

“It is believed by many that the normal 
condition of the Indians is turbulence and 
hostility to the whites; that the principal ob- 
ject of an Indian policy must be to keep the 

ndians quiet, and that they can be kept quiet 
only by the constant presence and pressure of 
force. This isan error. Of the seventy-one 
Indian agencies there are only eleven which 
bave military posts in their immediate vicin- 
ity, and fourteen with a military force within 
one to three days’ march. Of the 253,000 
Indians in the United States there have been, 
since the pacification of the Sioux, at no time 
more than a few hundred in hostile conflict 
with the whites. Neither does it appear that 
euch partial disturbances have been provoked 
by the absence, or prevented by the presence, 
of a military force. 

“Of the four disturbances that have occurred 
within the last two years three broke out in 
the immediate presence of such a military 
force, and only one without it. At this mo- 
ment a band of less than 800 Utes, and an- 
other of about 150 Indian marauders in New 
Mexico, in all less than 1,000, of an Indian 
population of a quarter of a million, are 
causing serious trouble. In fact, the number 
of white desperadoes who were within the last 
twelve months banded together in New 
Mexico for murder and rapine was larger 
than that of the Indians recently on the war 
path near the southern part of the Territory.” 

The Secretary gives a statement of the 
present aims of the Department of the Interior 
thus briefly and clearly, which must command 
the approval of benevolent and thoughtful 
minds: 

“It is frequently said that we have no In- 

dian policy. This is a mistake, at least as 
far as this department is concerned. If a 
policy consists in keeping a certain object in 
view, and in employing all proper means at 
command to attain that object, then this de- 
per has one. The ends steadily pursued 
y it are the following: First. To set the In- 
dians to work as agriculturists or herders, 
thus to break up their habits of savage life, 
and to make them selfsupporting. Second. 
To educate their youth of both sexes, so as to 
introduce to the growing generation civilized 
ideas, wants and aspirations. Third, To allot 
parcels of land to Indians in serveralty, and 
to give them individual title to their farms in 
fee, inalienable for a certain period, thus to 
foster the pride of individual ownership of 
property, instead of their former dependence 
upon the tribe with its terrritory held in com- 
mon. Fourth. When settlement in severalty, 
with individual title, is accomplished, to dis- 
pose, with their consent, of those lands on 


their reservations which are not settled and 
used by them, the proceeds to form a fund for 
their benefit, which will gradually relieve 
the government of the expenses at present 
provided for by annual appropriations. Fifth. 
When this is accomplished, to treat the In- 
dians like other inhabitants of the United 
States, under the laws of the land. 

“ This policy, if adopted and supported by 
Congress and carried out with wisdom and 
firmness, will, in my opinion, gradually bring 
about a solution of the Indian problem, with- 
out injustice to the Indian, and also without 
obstructing the development of the country. 

“Tt will raise them to a level of civilization, 
at least equal to that of the civilized tribes 
in the Indian Territory, and probably toa 
higher one, considering the stimulus of indi- 
vidual ownership in land. It will not take 
away from them by force what in justice and’ 
equity belongs to them, but induce them to 
part with what they cannot cultivate and use 
themselves for a fair compensation. It will 
open to progress and improve large districts 
now held by Indians, which will then be of 
no real advantage to them, and are now to 
nobody else.” 

These good results he believes must be ac- 
complished by gentle and gradual means, and 
must begin with the introduction of indus- 
trial habits, the settlement in severalty, the 
foundation of permanent homes, the confer- 
ring of individual title, and thereby the in- 
dividualization of the Iadian. To attempt 
these reforms by the use of military power at 
once would involve great bloodshed and a 
great increase of the army; while the patient 
application of moral and civilizing influences 
is shown to be successful in the best sense by 
the results attained. 

According to official statistics, 157,056 acres 
of land are now under cultivation by the In- 
dians, and upon their reservations they last 
year raised 328,637 bushels of wheat, 643,286 
of corn, 189,654 of oats and barley, 390,698 
of potatoes and other vegetables, and 48,353 
tons of hay. This does not include the pro- 
ductions of the lands of civilized Indians 
in the Indian Territory, which is far greater. 
Large herds of cattle, swine and sheep, as 
well as horses, are raised, and the labor of the 
Indians has been employed in many other 
industries. They have been engaged in 
ttansporting supplies for their own use, and 
have been employed in the mills and work- 
shops on the agencies where it is practicable. 
Many young Indians are now being instructed 
in mechanical trades by apprenticeship in 
shops, and the establishment of brick- 
yards to be worked by Indians is contem- 
plated, wherever on their reservations suita— 
ble clay is found for the purpose. 


*| 
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Secretary Schurz then proceeds to report 
what has been done by the Department dur. 
ing the past year, in pursuance of the other 
features of the policy above indicated. He 
said the education of Indian youths has been 
a subject of special solicitude, and he is happy 
to report that very substantial progress has 
been made in that direction, although much 
yetremainstobedone, Thenumber of children 
of the uncivilized tribes now attending school 
is 7,193; last year it was 6,229. He reports 
that the success of the experiment of educating 
Indian pupils at the Hampton (Va.) school 
has led to an extension of the plan, and the 
Secretary of War, with a willingness for which 
Secretary Schurz expresses his grateful ac- 
knowledgements, bas turned over to the In- 
terior Department the military barracks at 
Carlisle, Pa., no longer used by the army, for 
the establishment of an Indian school on a 
larger scale. One hundred and fifty-eight 
Indian girls and boys—Sioux, Bannocks, 
Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, Arrapa- 
hoes, Poncas and Nez Perces, mostly the 
children of prominent men in their respec- 
tive tribes—have been taken thither, and the 
school is now in successful operation, under 
the management of Captain Pratt, of the 
army, and Miss Mather, of Massachusetts. 

Arrangements have also been made to 
educate a number of Pacific Coast Indian 
boys and girls in like manner, at Forest 
Grove, Oregon. 

Several Indian chiefs, whose children are 
at Hampton and Carlisle, have expressed 
a desire to visit those schools next spring, 
and to bring their wives with them for that 
purpose—a sort of Indian visiting committee. 
It is thought that such a visit will be calcu- 
lated to do much good, and it will, therefore, 
be encouraged within proper limits, 

In regard to the allotment of land in sev- 
eralty, it ia stated that the Indians on a con- 
siderable number of reservations now express 
a desire for it with great urgency; and in 
order to protect the Indians from fraudulent 
practices bearing upon their ignorance and 
credulity, the Secretary recommends that 
Congress should provide that the title to lands 
allotted to Indians shall be made inalienable, 
for, say 25 years, when the growing genera- 
tion may be expected to be sufficiently in- 
structed to take care of their property. 


He also strongly recommends the enact- 
ment of a bill heretofore submitted to Con- 
gress by the Department, to establish a 
“ government of law” upon the reservation— 
providing, among other things, for the exten- 
sion of the criminal laws of the States and 
Territories over the reservations within their 


‘respective boundaries.” 





From the Public Ledger, 
INDIRECT EDUCATION, 


There is no danger, in the present age, of 
neglecting the claims of education. The best 
thought and the most assiduous efforts are 
brought to bear upon its various branches, 
from the Kindergarten to the University, and 
parents are rightly eager to secure for their 
children the advantages thus offered. Few, 
however, consider that all this direct and 
systematic effort, however valuable, is but 
one part of education. There is another, 
which is even more influential, and yet is, by 
most of us, sadly neglected. We may call it 
indirect education, or that which flows from 
sources which, as yet, we have not taken time 
to consider, Education in its broadest sense 
is going on all the time—that is, the child is 
being moulded and modified, not only by the 
express plans which we set in motion on his 
behalf, but by evéryiother influence with which 
he comes in contact—not only for the short 
periods during which we exert some deliber- 
ate pressure upon him, but for those longer 
times during which he is released from imme- 
diate supervision. The common impression 
is that all education is comprised in the form- 
er, and that if that is well performed the lat- 
ter will, as a matter of course, come out all 
right. Indeed, many seem to think that only 
during the periods of direct effort by parent 
or teacher is the child moulded at all, and 
that the rest of the time is a sort of blank, 
so that the work canbe taken up just where 
it was left and continued without interruption. 
The truth, however, is, that this indirect edu- 
cation, of which so little note is taken, is far 
more powerful than the other. This is part- 
ly because it is so much more abundant, The 
periods duriag which the parent operates 
purposely upon the mind or heart of thechild 
are but few and short compared with the in- 
tervals that ensue; and the same is even 
more true of the efforts of the teacher, that 
must be distributed among so many. Then, 
too, these unconscious influences are more 
easily received. They do not usually demand 
much effort or self-denial or even thought, 
but quietly and effectually do their work, 
without the co-operation or even the knowl- 
edge of the child. Their power is like that 
of the sun and air and rain upon the garden, 
while our deliberate teachings resemble the 
digging and watering, the weeding and prun- 
ing of the gardener’s hand; needful enough 
for the perfection of the flower, but not to be 
compared to results with the silent operations 
that are at work alike when he remembers or 
forgets his charge. 

What are some of these sources of educa- 
tion that are so often unheeded, yet so potent 
in their results? Perhaps the chief among 
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them is parental example. This is one of the 
most unobtrusive, yet effectual teachers. It is 
working constantly, steadily, forcibly. Not 
only do children copy what they see, but they 
imbibe the spirit which is around them, in- 
sensibly, but certainly. Counsel given in an 
opposite direction is thrown away. Most pa- 
rents ej >in truthfulness, and condemn decep- 
tion; but it is their lives; not their words, 
that sow the seeds of one or the other in the 
hearts of their children. If they see petty 
frauds practised, and hear them related as 
jokes, if evasion and equivocation dishonor 
the fireside, they will be sure to absorb it in- 
to their own character, in spite of any 
amount of remonstrance or correction. The 
principles that are to guide their lives will be 
those that they see in actual operation, 
rather than those which are recommended to 
their acceptance. The prominence they give 
to the various objects of lifé will be decided 
far more by the importance which their pa- 
rents attach to them, for their own sake, than 
by anything they are told about their com- 
parative value. Does the father expect his 
son to believe him when he tells him that 
character is far above riches, yet sacrifices 
his own honor for the sake of gain? Does the 
mother hope to foster simplicity in her 
daughter by protesting that dress and fashion 
are of no consequence, yet spending hours 
herself in examining new styles and discuss- 
ing complex trimmings? Never were hopes 
more delusive. It is thé indirect influence of 
example that is forming the young mind, and 
only as far as direct counsel agrees with it, 
will the latter exert any power. 

Much of this indirect education is received 
in hours of amusement. Companionship isa 
most fertile source of influence. Those of 
similar age and tastes mould each other 
without any intention of doing so. The 
young and impressible cannot help partaking 
of the dispositions, opinions and tone of 
thought which pervade their associates, and 
thus many of the hours which are supposed 
to be productive only of innocent amusement 
are fraught with the most weighty consequen- 
ces upon character. Books are still another 
important factor in indirect education. We 
speak here not of text books, or others, read 
with the design of mental improvement, but 
of that far larger class to which the young 
resort for solitary amusement. It is frequent- 
ly argued that these are not very significant 
either fur good or harm, at worst involving 
waste of time, but not seriously affecting the 
miod or the character. But this is not the 
case. These volumes are daily and hourly 
working on the youth of our country for good 
or for harm, Some are pure and true a 
elevating ; others are baneful and degradi 
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to the last degree. Between these extremes 
are doubtless many grades, but none without 
some positive influence. There are few more 
important factors in the character of the ris- 
ing generation, or in their prospective value 
as men and women, than the quality of the 
books which minister to their amusement; 
and to every true philanthropist it must be a 
problem of the deepest interest to discover 
how to strengthen the good, and diminish the 
evil, in this most potent influence. 


Such are but a few of the many branches 
of indirect education which are constantly 
moulding and forming the young mind and 
heart. Others will readily suggest themselves, 
and will add, each its own share, to the 
general importance of the subject. If once 
attention be aroused on this matter, it will 
not be satisfied without finding its practical 
bearings upon our own conduct. We look 
with surprise and pleasure on the wonderful 
advancement that has been made in direct 
education ; let us look forward with hope to 
the time when an equal stress will be laid 
and an equal responsibility felt in regard to 
that which is indirect. The work will be a 
more delicate and complex one, but it will 
richly pay for any exertion, in its behalf in 
the results on character. We cannot rush 
headlong into it and try to bring all indirect 
influence in the sphere of direct education by 
overseeing every action of the child and 
every moment of his life. This would, of 
course, be a total failure and would deserve 
to be so. But as the gardener places his 
treasures under the most favorable circum- 
stances for receiving the wealth of sunshine 
and dew that he could never hope to furnish, 
8o we can see to it that the influences which 
surround the young are wholesome and pure. 
We can attempt still more than this—so to 
infuse into them the love of what is good as 
to ensure their choosing it in preference to 
other things. This is the highest work pa- 
rent or teacher can perform for those under 
their charge. It can be done only by those 
who are themselves true and noble in char- 
acter. No one can infuse any spirit in 
another except that which he himself posses- 
ses, and our own effurts to be what we desire 
ourchildren to become will be a more power- 
ful instrument of good to them than the 
most direct appeals or the most earnest plead- 
ings that have no such basis for their sup- 
port. 





THE IRON GATE. 


At a breakfast given in Boston recently to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, on the occasion of 
his 70th birthday, the poet read the following 


poem : 
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Where is this patriarch you are kindly greeting? So, when the iron portal shuts behind us, 
Not unfamiliar to my ear his name, And life forgets us in its noise and whirl, 
Nor yet unknown to many a joyous meeting Visions that shunned the glaring noonday find us, 
In days long vanished—is he still the same? And rs starlight shows the gates of 
pearl. 





















Or changed by years, forgotten and forgetting, 
Dull-eared, dim-sighted, slow of speech and 
thought; 
Still o’er the sad, degenerate present fretting, 
Where all goes wrong, and nothing as it ought? 


I come not here your morning hour to sadden; 
A limping pilgrim leaning on his staff— 

I, who have never deemed ié sin to gladden 
This vale of sorrows with a wholesome laugh. 


Old age, the graybeard—well indeed I know him, 


If word of mine another’s gloom has brightened, 
Shrunk, tottering, bent, of aches and ills the 


Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message 
came ; 
If hand of mine another’s task has lightened, 


prey, : 
in sermon, story, fable, ploture, peom— It felt the guidance that it dares not claim. 


Oft have { met him from my earliest day. 


In my old sop, toiling with his bundle, 
His load of sticks, politely asking Death— 
Who comes when called for—would he lug or 
trundle 
His fagot for him? He was scant of breath. 


But, O my gentle sisters! O my brothers! 
These thick-sown snowflakes hint of toil’s re- 
lease ; : 
These feebler pulses bid me leave to others 
The tasks once welcome—evening asks for peace. 


And sad “ Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher,” 
Has he not stamped the image on my soul 

In that last chapter, where the worn-out teacher 
Sighs o’er the loosened cord—the broken bowl? 


Time claims his tribute ; silence now is golden; 
Let me not vex the too long-suffering lyre; 

Though to your love untiring still beholden, 
The curfew tells me—cover up the fire. 


And now, with grateful smile and accents cheerful, 
And warmer heart than look or werd can tell, 
In simplest phrase—these traitorous eyes are tear- 

ful— 
Thanks—brothers, sisters, children—and fare- 
well. 


Yes, long indeed I’ve known him, at a distance; 
And now my lifted door-latch shows him here; 

I take his shriveled hand without resistance, 
And find him smiling as his step draws near. 


What though of gilded baubles he bereaves us, 
Dear to the heart of youth, to manhood’s prime, 
Think of the calm he brings—the wealth he leaves 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


To accommodate our article as far as possible to 
the crowded condition of the columns of Friends’ 
Inteltigencer, we drop, this month, our usual statisti- 
eal form as economizing space. 

At the Pennsylvania Hospital, the wide extremes 
of 73 and 19 degrees were presented, the last-named 
on the 2ist and 22d. Ice occurred on several morn- 
ings. The 19 degrees spoken of, although not un- 
precedented, was certainly very low. We have 
carefully examined our own records as far back as 
1857 inclusive, and the only temperatures as low as 
20 degrees found were: 

11 mo. 26, 1857, 19 degrees. 
25,1860,13 
30, 1872, 15 és 
29, 1875, 13 és 

Peirce’s Record from 1790 to 1846, inclusive, re- 
cords very few excessively low temperatures. On 
the 26th, of 1837, he notes: ‘the mercury rested at 
20 degs.” And for 1839 he says, “ During the night 
of the 25th the cold was so severe as to freeze over 
the Delaware from Kensington to Trenton, which 
stopped the steamboats from running for a few 
days.” 

Returning to the present year: The mean of the 
month was 42.96 degrees; the highest point, 73; 
the lowest, 19; while the average for the past 90 
years has been 43.35 degrees. 

The rain for the month, per Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, reached only 1.61 inches, which makes the en- 
tire quantity for the three fall months of 1879 only 
2.74 inches, against 6.69 for last year. 

Inpian Summer. 

We propose to designate this, for the present year, 
as having commenced with the 9th of Eleventh 
month, continuing unbroken down to the 18ib, in- 
clusive, being ten days. There were other “lodian 


us. 
The hoarded spoils—the legacies of time. 


Altars once flaming, still with incense fragrant, 
Passion’s uneasy nurslings rocked asleep, 

Hope’s anchor faster, wild desire less vagrant, 
Life’s flow less noisy, but the stream—how deep! 


Still, as the silver cord gets worn and slender, 
Its lightened task-work tugs with lessening 
strain, 
Hands get more helpful, voices grow more tender— 


Soothe with their softened tones the slumbering 
brain. 


Youth longs and manhood strives, but age remem- 
bers— 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past; 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers 
That warm its creeping life-blood till the last. 


Dear to its heart is every loving token 

That comes unbidden ere its pulse grows cold ; 
Ere the last lingering ties of life are broken, 

Its labors ended and its story told. 


Ah! when around us rosy youth rejoices, 
For us the sorrow-laden breezes sigh, 

And through the chorus of its jocund voices 
Throbs the sharp note of Misery’s hopeless cry. 


As on the gauzy wings of fancy, flying 
From some far orb I track our watery ephere— 
Home of the struggling, suffering, doubting, dying— 
The silvered globule seems a glistening tear. 


But Nature lends her mirror of illusion 
To win from saddening scenes our age-dimmed 
eyes 
And misty ‘day-dreams blend in sweet confusion 
The wintry landscape and the summer skies. 
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Summer” like days through the month, but not so 
strongly marked. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month, 1879. 
Other matters of interest can be found in our 
“Review” published inthe North American of Twelfth 
month 3d, 1879. 





iIT.EMS. 


E1GHTY-SEVEN colored emigrants from North Car- 
olina arrived in Indianapolis on the 4th inst. 

During a recent hesvy cyclone in the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a storm-wave swept over Monkishkhal Island, 
drowning several hundred persons. 


Tue Philadelphia Mint coined three million one 
cent bronze pieces last month, but the number fell 
short of the demand by ten or twelve thousand dol- 
lars’ worth. ‘ 

Tue Inman steamship City of Berlin haa been fit- 
ted with an electric light. If the experiment suc- 
ceeds, all the Inman steamers will he supplied with 
these lights. 

Tse annual report of the Lighthouse Board states 
that the substitution of mineral oil as an illumi- 
nant has been made in many of the fourth, fifth and 
sixth order lights. 


Tue London News Berlin correspondent estimates 
that there are 160,000 persons suffering from famine 
in Upper Silesia. They are mostly Poles. The gov- 
ernment is working energetically for their relief. 


Tue French Government has directed the Gover- 
nor of Senegal, West Africa, to send an expedition 
to explore the region lying between the Upper Sen- 
egal and the Niger River, and report on the feasibi- 
lity of the construction of a railway between the 
two rivers. 


Tue drought that bas prevailed in the West has 
rendered necessary the thipping of water by rail- 
road. Water is carried from the Mississippi river 
at Louisiana, Mo., both east and west, into Illinois 
and Missouri, for a distance of 75 miles; and near- 
ly every road running from the river to the interior 
has a water train. 


Tue Astronomical Observatory on Mount Etna is 
almost completed, but the large quantity of snow 


which has already fallen will prevent the movable 
iron cupola and the telescope from being fixed till 
next summer. The total cost, including a second 
building, capable of sheltering 20 persons, will be 
about $12,500. It is about 9,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


A pespaTtcu from Pesth to the London Standard 
reports that the Koros river has risen rapidly in 
consequence of severe snow-storms and has inun- 
dated the city of Gosswarden, Hungary. Thousands 
of the inhabitants are fugitives in need of shelter. 
Many houses have been destroyed. The neighbor- 
ing villages are threatened with destruction. The 
general distress in Hungary is increasing rapidly. 


A TELEGRAM from St. Petersburg says: “An offi- 
cial account of the attempt to destroy the Imperial 
train on the night of the lst inst. states that the 
explosion occurred as ths baggage train was enter- 
ing the Rogosh quarter of Moscow. The train was 
thrown off the rails, and one baggage van was over- 
turned and two passenger carriages thrown right 
across the Jine. The explosion caused a gap in the 
permanent roadway four feet eight inches deep, six- 
teen feet long and eighteen feet broad.” 





NOTICES. 


A stated meeting of the Joint Committee on In- 
dian Affairs will be held in Race Street Meeting- 
house, on Seventh-day morning, the 13th inst., at 
half-past 10 o’clock. J. M. Euxis, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 11, 1879. 





Those interested in Mission work are invited to 
attend the meeting of the Philadelphia First-day 
School Union to be held at Girard Avenue Meeting- 
house, on Sixth-day evening. 12th inst., as a special 
committee on the subject will present a report. 





The Educational Committee of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting will hold a conference on the subject of 
Education among Friends with members of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting and others interested, on Fourth- 
day, Twelfth month 17th, 1879, at 1.30 P.M., at By- 
berry Meeting-house. 

Wa. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 9, 1879, 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippirfcott, 
m 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
State 6s 3rd series.. .10844@ 10844 
City 68 new -- 11634@118 
Alleghany Val 7-3 liq 
Camden & Amboy 6s of 89..10934@110 
3 





















Lehigh Vat 78.......:-....++ Lu3%@ 
Pit's., Titux & Buff 42@ 
Penna & N Y Canal 7+ 17} 

Peuna Cc m 68 C.......... -1ll @110% 
Reading SCrip........00. cess 817%4@ 93 
Reading £ M br... .00.-.eeeeeee 8644@ 89 
Pitts, Cin & St Louis 7s...... 110 @l1l0 
Catawis8a Prid...........eceeee 49 @ 
Huut & Broad Top p:fd..... 6 4%@ 
Lehigh Val BR........ ....+++- - 5834@ 523 
North Penna KR 

Penna RR.........000+++ 

Readizeg RR........- 

United Co of N J 

Lehigh Nav & Coat Uo........ 374 @ 343% 
Lehigh 68 gold 08&%.......+0.. 10544@107 
Lehigh Nav ¢ m 72.........-+ low @ 
Scnuylkil: 6s............. 


Hestonvil'e Pa-s 
West Phila P.ss 
Farmers & Mechanic~’ Bk..119 @ 
American Steamship 6z......101 @ 
Central Tran< Co............0+ 463,@ 47 
Ins Co of North Ameiica... 344@ 35 








PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Roberts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware — = 16 Vine street. 

larket fons. 

Butter, Prints, perb. 2@ 35 

Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 1ji@ 2 

Illinois, lowa & Wis..... 17@ 26 

N. Y. State Firkins, “ 23@ «= 385 

Fase--Fresh, per doz... 


aoteen, on 
Poultry—Chickens, per | 
Turkeys, “ 
Ducks, 
Lard, prime, 
Live Calves, 







Apples...... seeceeasecsecesocsscccces 
Kidney Beans, per bush.... 2 00@ 
Marrow Beans, - ome 
Craaberrier, crate .......0000 1 50@ 

” Cape Cod per bbl.. 6 00@ 7 00 
Wool, un Washed.........cceseee 18@ 40 

domestic fleece......... 42@ 88 

Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 16 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb 12@ = 

Weatern - 11 1 


Smoked hams “ 


9@ 10 
Tallow “ ™o “i 


Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 50@ 1 52 
BID ccecernccnrmesapeese @ 1 58 
AMDEF coccceccccocecocerce 

Rye, Westernand Penna. 90 





Corn, Mixed, in elevator. 55@ 59 
-- 59@ 62 
i 49@ 50 
Mixed.......cecsseceesees ce cs 47% 
Clover-seed, prime, new... 7 9 
‘Limothy-seed......no quot. @ 





Flax-s8eed ......0cesesereeeesee 1 55: 
Hay, Penn Tim per ton....18 18 50 
West’rn and Mx’d.... 
Rye Straw scarce...... eevee 22 
heat Straw......---crseee13 OO@12 00 





8 
Corn Meal, per bbl...........5 2 75@ 3 26 


Bran, Per tON.....000 sereeeveeed? 0O@ 

At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
the market for the week ending with 
to-day was dull. We quote extra at 
64@5%c.; good at 6@b%4c.; medium 
at 444@4kc , and common at 3@4c., 

Cows—fresh, $30@$55. 

Hogs—Prices good, 64@7. 

Lumbs—Market active at4y4@6e. 

Sheep—The market wasactive. Ex- 
tra good, 5@534c.; good, 44@bc.; fair, 
44%@4K%c.— Record. 
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NEW GOODS! 


Photograph and Autograph Albums, 


In Great Variety and VERY CHEAP, imported expressly for our retail sales. 


Pocket Books, Coin & Stee! Purses, 


A large and Choice Assortment, at greatly reduced prices. 


A New Linco f SCRAP BOOKS Cheap and Handsome. 
—PLAIN AND FANCY INKSTANDS— 


Glass, Bronze and Nickel, New and Elegant Styles. 
*Also, a full line of the folowing, at prices to suit the times. 
POCKET CUTLERY AND SCISSORS. 


WRITING PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 
In every variety, including’new and handsome styles of PAPETERIF, 


Decoratd Silk and Velvet Frames in great variety; Iridescent Glass Inkstands, 
Vases, dc. Wooden and Leather Work Boxes and Desks, new and handsome. 
Port Folios, Leather and Canvas, bond-painted. Gold Pens, Pearl, 
Rubber and Celluloid Pencils and Penholders, Fancy Vases, Chro- 
— mos, Reward Cards, Scrap-Book Pictures, &c. 
Comprising a general assortment of FANCY STATIONERY. 


wedding and Visiting Cards, 
Written, Printed or Engraved, equal to any in the city. 
BLANK BOOKS 


And Memorandum Books of every description. Pocket and Family Bibles, Teachers’ Bibles aod Testa- 
«+> ments, Friends’ Books snd other Miscellaneous and Illustrated Books for the coming season. 
Books and Magazines bound in any style. Pictures Framed. Our goods are all purchased 
-for CASH, and will be sold at as LOW PRICES as any in the market. 


KINDERGARTEN AND OTHER SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 706 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


~~ ———————— 




















PARLOR FURNITURE, 


* 


WALTON. 408. L. 











r WALTON & Scort, i 
£)GHBINET MAKERS. | 
no Loticranemtctrme§ | | WD s 





‘ MED-ROC™ WITS, Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
dnde..1t t oe 4 eff a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 


THE PENN MUTU AL can saw as much in the old way, as one man ’ 





can with this machine, Circulars sent free. 
LIPE INSURANOE ANY OP PHILADELPHIA. W. GiLEs, 741 W. Lake St., Chieago, IIL 


Sey CAUTION.—We are soegte all infringements upon 

PO, $6.880,7#3.66. our roa, snd have sued W. w Bostwick aad Farmers’ 
Company. AU of ite sur | Manufacturing Co. for making machines like ours. We 
members every year, thus | have also sued W. H. Clark, of Star City, Ind., for using 
st possible rates Ail pol- | and selling said machines. 


ASSETS ACCUMUL 


The Penn isa purely Mi 
us premiums are returned to 
rnishing insurance at the lo’ 

icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 

issued at life rates. Agents Apply to H.8 


‘anted. 
STEPHENS, Vico O91 Cheatmat 
Philadelphia. Pa. , 
$ 
a 


. % 
= 


¥ 
* OR ee me er TT 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCEB 


CASH’S 





NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
_ THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. &- J, CASH. 


CAMBRIC 
Fr 


/8 THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S 


AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


STREL and TRON are to supplant WOOD, 
furnishing better, CHEAPER, more Lasting 
Fences. Everyone having a ROD of FENCE 
for a FARM orVillage LOT, should, with- 
out fail, see the American Agriculturist of Nov. 1 
and Dec. 1st, for the Information about Frercrxe, 
alone. They also contain a great amount of OTHER 
most useful and valuable information ‘for the 
Farm, the Garden, and Household, and 
about 400 engravings ; also exposures of numerous 
Humbugs, Schemes, ete., etc. They also describe 
1200 Valuable Articles, and Books, for the Holfe 
days, etc., worth 50 cents to $150 each, some of 
which any one can easily obtain without cash outlay 

SPECIAL OFFER.—The regular 
price of the above two numbers is 30 
eents; but they will BOTH be sent for 
examination to any one forwarding 
his address and 10 cts, postage stamps. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 

245 Broadway. New York, 


USEFUL, 
Easily Obtained, 


WITH LITTLE OR NO 


CASH OUTLAY, 


worth Se. to $150, 


et. 
CHARLES H. SOenITE. 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
75 Madison 8t., Room 57, Chicago. 


Claims, Collections, Intecesto of oom parties, and 
oroper legal busines legal business "careful! seuetallyatesdedt. attend 


CCIRNERED “TREASURES | 


A VOLUME OF SELECTED AND 


ORIGINAL POETRY. | 
A 12. mo. Volume of 256 Pagee, Printed on 
Fine Tinted Paperf with Clear Type. 
——Gilt Edged. 
. PRICE, $1.25. 
Mailed, Postage Prepaid, $1.35. 


FRIENDS’ BOGK ASSOCIATION, 


ARCH ST.. PHILA. ~ 





